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PRAISE 


“Wildcat Anarchist Comies is not only a work of genius, but of great original 


ity, using outrageous knockabout comedy to convey serious ideas. . .. This 





strangely effective technique of using utter farce to get below intellectual 
defences is successful in getting us to face challenges that no mere political 
pamphleteering could do. And we anarchists, with our eyes open, must accept 
that we too can be ridiculous in the passionate pursuit of our ideals. 


‘True satire makes us both laugh and weep, and carry away a lingering 





sense of unease at the purity of our awn motives, and those of the causes 
we espouse, The Wildcat is anti-authoritarian, yet put in certain situations it 
becomes a nasty little tyrant—)ust like you and me 


“These cartoons could only have been devised by someone who has 





narchist 





been through the mill of the jovernent: known all its splendours 
and miseries, its petty squabbles, its misdirected enthusiasms, its ennobling, 
moments, None of the ‘political’ movements—Trots, Commies, etc—could. 


have produced such cartoons, for such movements are designed to preserve 





the illusions they foster, and they attack 





targets outside themselves. 





Anarchism is quite different. Wildcat says, having thrawn a bomb ‘Who said 
anything about anybody listening? All {said was 1 would attract attention’ 
“The Free-Range Egghead is a marvellous character; he and the Wildcat 


have maintained the anarchist movement ever since it has been in existence 





and Iam sure that they were prominent in the Diggers movement and among 
the Levellers. As with the pig who rides upon a sheep, with R 
there is quite a cosy, British relationship. 








“Lurge you to buy this book, but do not i Lit will give youa nice 
smug glow to see all your favourite Aunt Sallies mocked at, A hearty laugh at 
first reading, but at the second or perhaps the third, you will appreciate that 
there is more being mocked than perhaps you bargained for. It will certainly 


in the tiny anarchist move 





be read in Britain and abroad far more widely t 
jonal reputation” 





ment, and will attain an inter 
—Tony Gibson, Freedone 
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FOREWORD 





Ie YOU ARE ALREADY FAMILIAR WITH THE ANARCHIST CAR. 
toons of Donald Rooum, then you have a strong inkling of the 
kt 


's work, its high time 





1 in this full-co 1 of his w 





treatin store for ti 





you've not previously run across Roou 





that you do, as I can’t think of a better introduction to his art 





than this book before you. 

Donald Rooum was born in 1928 in Bradford, England, 
which means that by the time you read these words, he'll be 
88 and likely still cart 


Wildcat” appeared like clockwo 








ng away, For decades, his comic strip 





Freedom, the British 


anarchist magazine that sustained publication for 128 years 





before finally folding up its printed version in 2014, 





ble distance, 





From my consid 





thousands of miles away in San 















Francisco, Rooum’s tidy art, his 





quiet humor, and his dedicated 


political beliefs have always struck 


& 





ally British 





me as quintessen 
Perhaps | 





m employing hoary 
stereotypes, but my impres 


sion of the Brits is that there 





issuch 





ingrained respect 


for tradition that even 





British anarchists seem dug in for the 
Jong haul 





ways been in awe of people who 
take up a cause or a particular ideal when, 
young and just stick with it for the rest of 
their lives. As Donald's autot 






introduction suggests, he se 
‘one of those people. (By way of con 
trast, my own inclination appears to 


be to take a stance, live with it for 

















1 few years, and if things seem to be goir look around for a more 








suitable one. No one has ever accused me of consistency.) 


Rooum’s puckish take on the anarchist movement is both didactic (his 








cartoons usually make a ps and self-deprecating (he laughs at 






po 
mself). These impulses are embodied in his 
fessorial stork, a rather long-suffering anarchist 


the foibles of his comrades and 





two main characters: the 





ideologue; and “Wildcat; a punkish anarchista much given to spontaneous 


outbursts and direct actions, many of them ¢ 
suspect, battling aspects of Rooum’s own psychology, yet they perfectly cap- 
ture tensions within the anarchist movement as a whole 


In assessing a cartoonist's work, his or her “style” isa major consideration, 





ierproductive, These are, 1 





Is the line-work flashy or sedate? Scratchy or smooth? Does the draftsmanship 
tend toward realism or exaggeration? All of these characteristics contribute to 
the art's impact, to the feel 

To my eye, Rooum’s cartoons work so well because his style goes against 
the anarchist grain. I'm reminded of the streamlined style of longtime Puech 
cartoonist HLM. Bateman or of Hergé, the Belgian creator of Tintin. The style 
implies that everything is under control, while the content suggests that it is 
not. The kindly stork lays out a utopian plan, which Wildcat promptly derails, 
with an ill-considered bomb. Rooum was of course a 








gular cartoonist for the 








pacifist magazine Pe 
is hardly surprising, 


In his Introduction, Donald details at le 


-e News but not for the more combative Class War. That 





th his “fifteen minutes of fame; 
which turns out to be his ultimately successful legal battle against an unjust 


police frame-up for violence at a protest deme 





stration in London in 1963. It 





{s well worth reading as a case study of how prejudiced police officers falsely 





accused political dissidents of crimes they did not commit. The happy end 





in this case, is that Rooum and his barristers not only got his case dismissed, 
but that of other demonstrators w 





ere similarly framed. T 





bittersweet 





aspect to the happy ending is that very few heard of the legal victory, It came 


about on the same day as the Great Train 





abbery and the exph 





mn of the 
Christine Keeler—John Profumo scandal. Rooum did 





int even get his allotted 
fifteen minutes of fame. Such is life 


1 pray—to which deity { do not know—that Donald Rooum is still with 






tus and going strong as this book is published. For fifty years 





been a voice of quiet sanity and reason on the left, poking fun at the right 








the center, and his own anar 
chist comrades. When he finally 
departs for parts unknown, it 
will be the end of an era, akin to 
Freedom's end. 

Until that moment comes, 
L urge us all to let Donald know 
that his work has enriched our 
ives and our political under 
standing. Whether we identify 


with the professorial stork or 
Wildcat (or both!), Donald 
Rooum has created characters 
whose relevance will outlive 


him, That's a legacy that surely 
beats out his fifteen minutes of 
fame in 1963, 


Jay Kinney 


Jay KINNEY WAS FOUNDER AND. 





editor of Anarchy Comics, most 
recently reprinted in Anarchy 
Comics: The Complete Collection 


(PM Press, 2013), 











INTRODUCTION 





Heading for book reviews page, The Skeptic. 1988. 


How and why | became an anarchist 





EST MEMORY MAY GIVE SOME INDICATION 
‘of the adult person's attitude to life. My earliest memory dates from the time 
Twas staying with my mother's sister, Aunty Emily, when my mother was in 
@ maternity home 





ig birth to my twin sisters. [ was one year and eight 
months old, sharing a bath with my cousin David. I noticed that Aunty Emily 
had perched the baby bath on top of a four-legged buffet. Later I was told 
that this was a misperception. Aunty Emily's baby bath had four legs of its 
‘own—but the fact that I remembered that detail showed that it was a real 
memory and not a c 

Ask a little boy what he wants to be and he may well talk of an adult 
‘occupation, such as an astronaut or a bus conductor (said to be the earliest 
ambition of Ed Miliband), but the real ambition of every little bay is to be a 
Big Boy. I was sharing the bath with my cousin David, who was a Big Boy aged 
three. He was “messing about,” laughing and refusing to get into the bath, and 
[thought he was wonderful. So as an adult, it may seem possible that I admire 
people who stand up to authority 






ibulation 




















Lused to be quite good at memorising stuff, so I did quite well at pri 


mary school, and at the age of eleven I was awarded a scholarship by the lacal 





education authority and sent to Bradford Grammar School. This is a “public 


.chool” in the British sense of the term, not public in the sense of open to all, 





but a fee-paying school of the premier league, a member of the Headmaster's 


ference. In those days, before the Common Entrance Examination was 





invented, the only qualification for entry to a fee- paying school, however pres- 
tigious, was for the fees to be paid. A few boys like me, whose parents could 
not have afforded the fees, were judged bright enough to have their fees paid 
by Bradford ratepayers, an 


only fees but also maintenance grants and the 





cost of school uniforms. 





(a best, only one of you can be tellingit howitis 


) 
= 
“( 








Barbara Smoker, Humanism (Ath edition), South Ethical Society, 2005, 


My parents were Baptists. They first met when one was taking over from 
the other as Secretary of the Bradford Baptist Sunday Schools Union, My sis: 
ters and I were sent toa Methodist Sunday School, because that was nearer 


home that any Baptist church. There, | learned about Charles Bradlaugh, the 
atheist who was elected to Parliament but not allowed to take his seat because 








“Outsider Wins Papal Conclave Stakes,” Ethica/ Record, April 2013, 


he could not take the oath. He was celebrated as a hero, which may surprise 
people brought up in Catholic or other orthodox churches. But “fe-think 
ing’ churches—such as Baptists, Methodists, and Congregationalists—place 





great value on having the courage of one’s convictions, “Dare to be a Daniel, 
dare to stand alone, dare to have a purpose pl 


was an atheist fr 


and dare to make it known” I 





the age of thirteen (but thought I might return to religion 
Thad grasped the poin 
quite sensible, apart from their credulity). 

My parents were members of the Labour Party, but my mother joined a 
Communist Party front organisation called t 





whi because I kn 1¢ believers who seem 















‘ociety for Cultural Relations, 
and I joined with her. My mother had read that more people attended church 
in Russia than in Britain and thought that Stalin was a 


{had read that the Soviet Union was 





jous Christian, | was 





in favour of a free and equal societ 
striving in that direction. 

In September 1944, I answered an advertisement from the Ministry of 
Food, asking for boys to go hop-picking in Kent. It was traditional for people 
from the East End of London to go and work in the hop fields at that time of 
year, but there were too few Eastenders because of the war. On the Sunday 
ff, [went to London to hear the speakers at Speakers Corner, in Hyde Park 
near Marble Arch, and there I heard about anarchism. The anarchist speaker 
said, “You can't believe in God if you don't believe in yourself” A woman asked 
him if he ought to be talking of God from an anarchist platform. He replied. 
“Lam an anarchist, but Iam a Christian anarchist” from which I deduced that 
most anarchists are atheists. At the park gate I bought a book on anarchism 
and a copy of the weekly War Commentary for Anarchism from the Freedom 
Press stall, which was run by Philip Sansom. I have been an anarchist and an 














associate of Freedom Press ever since, and a friend of Philip for as long as he 
lived 

My subscription copies of War Commentary stopped arriving in December, 
so L wrote to ask why, and had a reply from Lilian Wolfe, the volunteer admin: 
istrator of Freedom Press. She explained that the files had been impounded 
by Special Branch (the political police). The editors of War Commentary were 
suspected of Conspiring to Contravene Defence Regulation 39B, a crime for 
which they were imprisoned in 1945, 

My mother’s family were very close, kindly enough in their personal rela- 
tons, but not far from fascist in thei political opinions. When I was eighte« 
and my conscription papers arrived, I registered as a conscientious objector. 
My mother's dominant oldest sister said to m 
him play with guns when he was litte, and now he's frightened of his own. 
shadow? my mother said to me, “It isn't you that gets it from your Aunty Meg: 
it’s mef and I surrendered. I am an anarchist by conviction, but a worm by 
temperament 

The standard route for conscientious objectors was to apply for registra- 
tion, get turned down by the first tribunal, appeal, get turned down by the 
appeals tribunal, and spend three months in prison. I got turned down by the 
first tribunal, gave up, and spent twenty-six months in misery 

1 was called up when 
Germany and Japan had been 
defeated, and the new ene: 
mies were “subject peoples’ 
fighting for independence 
from the British Empire and 
various other empires, One 
British soldier | met had 
served in a battalion loaned 
by the British government 
to the Dutch government, 
to suppress rebellion in the 
Dutch East Indies (now 
Indonesia). On pay days, 
he told me, the lads collected their British pay from a British officer, their 
Dutch pay from a Dutch officer, and a bottle of booze each from the civilian 
representative of a Dutch brewer. He said he had taken part in the massacre 
alled Kokomo. The company were issued with boxes of matches, 
entered the village and set fire to the straw houses, then withdrew to a safe 
distance and shot everything coming out, men, women, children, dogs, goats, 





mother, “You wouldn't let 




















Private Eye, 3 October 1978 














and chickens. Fortunately, because 
I made no secret of my opinions, 1 
posting overseas and 
never ordered to take part in any 
atrocities ; a 

The day I joined up, I was asked ~ 
to state my religion and said I had % 
none; “Right. You're Church of 

~) 















. 
pic 


England. Anyone asks you again, say 
CofE” Later I was a recruiting clerk 
myself, under orders not to allow 
any conscript to register himself as 
atheist or agnostic, To the atheists 
‘and agnostics | refused, | explained 
that atheism was rational but the 
army was an irrational organisation, 
Had my argument been unsuccessful, { would have called the clerk sergeant, 
who was not himself permitted to register an atheist and would have had to 
send for the adjutant. Later, I made friends with a conscript who had “Atheist” 
written in his pay book, showing that he must have caused a lot of trouble on 
his first day. He was “excused” posting o 

Released from conscription, I worked in an engineering factory fora short 
time, then fiddled an army resettlement grant to study commercial design, Full 
time, for four years. | lived at home, paying less rent than I would have paid 
for separate lodging, but spent as much time as possible away from home, 
because I was cross with my parents, Later, I came to realise that this was 
unfair. My parents loved me, and supported me much more than they need 
have done, but by not supporting me in my resistance to conscription they 
had subjected me to years of being shouted at by morons, and risk of being 
Killed in colonial wars of which neither they nor I approved. 

Asa full-time stud ig classes, so in term time 
I would spend twelve hours a day in college, four days a week. On Friday eve 
rings | would take the Bradford tram to the depot in Crossflats, walk twelve 
miles over the moor to a youth hostel near Colne, and take the bus back to 
Bradford on Monday mornings. 

The youth hostel, a former smallpox hospital called Jerusalem Farm, was 
the meeting place of Colne and Nelson Anarchist Discussion Group, organ- 
ised by Kathleen Rantell, who was one of the hostel wardens. Members of the 
group travelled in from Colne, Nelson, Haworth, Bradford, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, to stay at weekends. We joined with local branches of the 








Spike Milligan, "Silly Old Baboon,” Julla Watson 
(ed), The Children's Book af Funny Verse, Gulld 
Publishing, 1979, 














\t, Uhad free access to ever 











Idonit know Well,one thingwe | Ohno! Ohno 





Whatdsesa | | candois discuss 1 want nothing 
Wouldyouliketo | setf-helpgroup | | our CMAanswers | todowith 
comeinwitha | doexsetly? | | beforewe 





| cheating 


self-help group? \__ — | | send ’emin. ae A 














But itisnit cheating, | Humph/y (ve 
it's Learning fram each other always known the 
The University recommends it Open University 
was out to 
subvert morality 

















pen University Press 


Peace Ple 


Union, the Syndicalist V 





irkers’ Federation, and the Independent 
1 Antimilitarist Group, and hited 
1 hall to hold public debates, a popular entertainment at that district at the 





Labour Party, to form the Nelson and 





time. The Communist Party had a rul 





ainst meeting with anarchists but 
ilitarists? Their appointed speaker was furious 
when he found out who we were 


agreed to debate with “ant 

















After I graduated from art school, in January 1954, 1 went to London and 
got a job, Some other members of the Colne group also migrated to London. 
1 shared a room with Jack Robinson from Birmingham, a second-hand book 
dealer who was working with Lilian Wolfe in the Freedom Press bookshop. 
Later, I shared a room with Irene Brown from Haworth, with whom I lived 
happily for twenty-seven years, and had four children. 

‘That is how I became an anarchist. The other question is why. I was once 
asked by a policeman, "Why are you an anarchist?” and I said, “Why is any- 
body anything? It satisties some emotional need, I suppose which is the only 
answer I can think of 











More autobiographical stuff (in case anyone 
might be interested) 

AN THE POSH SCHOOL | ATTENDED (FEES AND EXPENSES PAID BY LOCAL 
taxpayers), I had to take one year twice because I was in hospital with searlet 
fever at exam time and then did fairly well until the final year, when, | suppose, 
| was emotionally tied up by the prospect of military conscription and the 
disagreement with my family 

Regional College of Art, Bradford, where I studied commercial design, 
‘was small enough for all the students to know each other. I was quite friendly 
with David Hockney when I was twenty-six and he was sixteen, already rec- 
‘ognised by teachers and fellow students as outstanding, | became fairly good 
at life drawing. 

In January 1954, sharing a room with Jack Robinson, I telephoned adver: 
tising agencies and graphic art studios to ask if there were any jobs going, 
and got a job within a week, as a layout artist in a small advertising agency, 
‘After working for short periods at a succession of employers, I took a course 
of evening classes and won a City and Guilds Full Technological Certificate in 
‘Typographic Design (First Class—have | mentioned I was quite good at mem: 
orising stuff?) and changed my job to typographer. That isa job which requires 
care and precision rather than creative flair, and I turned out to be quite good 
at it. After twelve years in advertising agencies, | became a full-time lecturer 
in typographic design, at London College of Printing, 

‘The Malatesta Club opened in London on the first of May 1954, and served 
‘as an anarchist meeting space for four years. A dozen or more anarchists, 
brought together by Philip Sansom, had already spent six or seven weeks. 
cleaning and preparing. My father, a skilled sheet metal worker, had designed 
and made a hood to take heat and steam from the oven up to the ground 
outside, which could be folded for me to carry it from Bradford. The evening 
before it opened I was there until two in the morning painting the floor. 
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seit 





Beginning in 1960, 1 was producing five or six cartoons a week, and my 
companion Irene was sending them “on spec” to newspapers and magazines. 
In 1962, | was a regular contributor to the Spectator and contracted to do 
weekly political cartoons for Peace News (“for non-violent revolution”), At 





‘one of the trials and inquiries connected with the Challenor case, was asked 
toons were published and was able to boast, “My 
biggest single market is the Daily Mirror, and 1 am also published frequently 
in the, Spectator, Peace News, and She” The barrister said, “And the Daily 
Worker” I told him I had no connection with the Communist Party, and he 


by a barrister where my ca 











Was quite flustered. It was common, atthe time, for ignorant supporters of the 
establishment to believe that anyone opposed to nuclear weapons was either 
a stooge or a paid agent of Moscow. But it was surely inexcusable for a highly 
paid barrister to rely on such ignorant prejudice in preparing his brief 

1 was always interested in “nature study” at infant and junior schools, but 
it my posh school, because it was a boys’ school, and 
before World War Il, biology was considered girly. I studied on my own, and 














biology was not available 





at thirty-four was awarded a pass in biology at O-level, an examination usually 

taken at the age of sixte 
w 

so I could use the time to study with the OU (fees and some expenses paid by 

the Inner London Education Authority, which was eager for its teachers and 

lec 








in the Open University was founded in 1972, | gave up doing cartoons 





ers to take degrees). At the age of fifty-one | was awarded a degree in life 
sciences (with First Class Honours—have | mentioned ...?), L could not be a 





full me 





ber of the Institute of Biology (now incorporated into the Society of 
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Biology), because I was not a practising biologist, but I wrote some articles in 
learned journals and became a full member at the age of seventy-six. 

After getting the degree I resumed cartoon work, but most of what 1 do 
now is unpaid, including “Wildcat” in Freedom since 1980, “Sprite” in the 
‘Skeptic since 1987, and “Roouminations” in Peace News since it resumed pub 
lication recently: 1 pursue my ambition to become a famous cartoonist and 
contribute to the anarchist cause at the same time. 





The anarchist revolution is now 

ANARCHISM IS SAID TO BE AGAINST GOVERNMENT, WHICH IS TRUE IF “GOV- 
ernment” means not only national rulers but any group or institution or group, 
‘or even individual, which uses intimidation to enforce its demands, such as 
unbridled capitalism and outlaw gangsters. Many real situations involve con- 
flict between different kinds of government, and anarchists have to choose the 
lesser of two evils 

‘The anarchist ideal is a society where there is no coercion, nobody is boss. 
over anybody, and everything is organised on the basis of voluntary coopera- 
tion. This ideal is not uniquely anarchist but common to socialists in general, 
and anarchists are opposed by authoritarian socialists. 

At youth hostels when I was a student, I often enjoyed arguments with 
young members of the Communist Party, well-meaning people who wanted 
free society as much as the anarchists, but accused the anarchists of not 
wanting a revolution, Well, it depends on haw you define “revolution” 
‘What they meant was the working class uniting under the leadership of the 
‘Communist Party, and rising up to defeat the bourgeois governments and 
install the dictatorship of the proletariat. Or rather a benevolent dictator- 
ship of the Party, which would take over all the coercive organs of the state 
and capitalism, and stay in power until the proletariat was ready and the 
state would wither away 

Anarchists agree with Marxist-Leninists that the change to a free society 
cannot happen overnight, that there must be a period of transition, But the 
anarchist programme does not start with a move in the opposite direction. 
People are unlikely to learn how to live in a coercion-free society through the 
experience of living in a totalitarian dictatorship. 

‘The anarchist programme is to resist coercive authority and weaken it. 
When people gain a bit of freedom and get used to it, they will demand a 
bit more freedom, and so on, progressing towards coercion-free society at 
whatever speed is possible (or if necessary, putting a brake on progress in the 
opposite direction). Meanwhile, the opportunities for every individual will be 
as wide as circumstances allow. 




















Let a hundred flowers bloom, a hundred schools of thought contend. 





—Mao Tse-tung, Peace News, 2 September 1966 








Bakunin predicted, in about 1870, that if Mars’s programme was followed, 
members of the workers’ government would see themselves as an elite class 
d. The first 
iment gave rise to Stalin, the second to Mao, and a 
present-day example is the Kin 
‘oppression is called “the Workers’ Party” The Marxist-Leninist revolution will 
happen, if it ever happens, at some time in the future. The anarchist revolu 


and be as oppressive as other governments. And so it has pro 





Marxist-Leninist gove 





Il-sung dynasty, whose chief institution of 


ion is now 

Assassination and bomb-throwing mean murder for idealistic 
reasons and the unauthorised use of explosive devices. They have been used 
by nationalists, monarchists, Marxists, Christians, and Muslims, and also by 
some anarchists, Yet somehow, the term “anarchist” has been taken to mean 
any assassin or bomb-thrower, of any persuasion. 

The or 
twelfth-century Persia. Guy Fawkes, convicted of planting a massive bomb to 
blow up the English House of Parliament in 1605, was part of a conspiracy 





nal Assassins, or Hashashin, were a murderous Muslim sect in 





to impose an authoritarian Roman Catholic regime on the heretic-burning 
Spanish model yet was called an “anarchist” on a BBC news programme. The 
best-known book on improvised bombs, nothing to do with anarchism, is 


10 











called The Anarchist Cookbs 
Bradford in the 1950s, I was asked, “Who are you going to throw a bomb at? 
People these days, in general, are better informed about what anarchism 
means, but ignorance is still a force to be countered 
Persecution, censorship, and the torture of children together 
constituted a coercive culture in “civilised” countries, well within living 





Hiring a room for an anarchist meeting in 


memory. 

‘A mere fifty years ago, police used to hang around male homosexual 
‘meeting places, looking for opportunities to increase theit arrest records. A 
common practice was to arrest two men, persuade one of the pair to turn 





“Queen's Evidence’ and get his partner imprisoned for “gross indecency” Also 
behaving illegally, but less easy to catch, were heterosexual couples engaged in 
harmless acts like oral and anal intercourse 

"Fuck" and “cunt” were excluded from the Osford English Dictionary 
when it was first published under that name in 1933 and not restored until 
the second edition was published in 1972, “Fuck? known in written English 
from the fifteenth century, was mistakenly thought to be a fairly recent acro 
nym—Full Unlawful Ca ‘ 
ant, "quaint? as in Chaucer's "He caught her by the quaint,” but this was not 
properly defined. Photographs in women's magazines of naked babies lying on 
their backs could only be of girl babies, because it would be illegal to depict a 
baby’s penis except in a professional medical context. At the Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover trial in 1960, the barrister for the prosecution asked the jury to consider, 
“Would you allow your wi 

Most schools in Brit 
used canes, or in Scottish 
primary schools tawsies, for 
the corporal punishment of 
pupils. The official line was 
that its only function was to 
‘ensure good order and assist 
learning, but children were 
well aware that some teach: 


ers enjoyed it. Anarchist 
joined STOPP, Private Eve, 1962. 








1 Knowledge, “Cunt” was represented by a vs 

















‘or servants to read this book?” 








reer Noro: 70.90 NFTa Tm MAGRAZION." 

teachers: 

the Society of Teachers 

‘Opposed to Physical Punishment. The practice was criminalised in 1990. 
After only fifty years, the culture has become comparatively permissive. 

Harmless sexsal activity, in private, is awful. Pretty female actors pose for 

frankly pornographic, freely available, published photographs, without 





" 











damaging their reputations as serious actors. Spanking is recognised as an 





erotic game, to be played by active and willing adults, but not inflicted on 





children 
This example, of gradual but fairly speedy change, illustrates the anarchist 
‘ontention that when people are habituated to a slightly freer society, they 


are ready to cope with a bit more freedom, and so on. Of course it was not 





brought about by anarchists alone. but we feel entitled to claim a victory, 

The death penalty in 
Britain was opposed by all sorts 
of people. The anarchist contri 
bution to the campaign is often 
overlooked, no doubt deservedly, 
but 1 am proud to have been 
involved in a small way. In January 
1955, if my memory is right, at 
the suggestion of Philip Sansom 
London Anarchist Group organ: 
ised a public meeting against the 
death penalty, which was quite 
well attended, not only by anar 
chists. Next month LAG organ 
ised another meeting, exactly the 
same people calling ourselves by 
a new name, “Council against 


the Death Penalty” This gav 





to the National Council against 
the Death Penalty, which on 25 
August 1955 organised a very 
large public meeting, with a lot of 
famous people on the platform. 
Sidney Silverman MP, a well 
known anti-hanging campaigner 
then introduced a motion in the 
House of Commons, which was 


carried with a two-thirds major 





ity. It was defeated in the House 
of Lords and did not become law 
until 1965. 








A Handbook on Hanging 
iS ear Di: e 





by Charles Duff, a satire which 





presents judicial ritual killing as a respectable and enjoyable sport, “all very 
proper to be read and kept in every family was first published in 1928, Some 
short histories mention only the 1928 and 1961 editions, plus the 2001 reprint 
but there were other editions in 1938 and 1948, and the 1948 edition, with a 
new preface and much updating by Charles Duff himself, was published by 
the anarchist Freedom Press. 

‘The movement against nuclear weapons, in Britain in the 1950s and 
1960s, was divided between the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND), 
4 group within the Labour Party who aimed to get its leaders to get rid of the 
bomb whenever they were elected, and the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War (DAC), a group influenced by anarchism, who would try to per- 
suade the actual makers of the bombs to stop work. 

Over the Easter holiday week-end of 1957, a lone pacifist, amid much 
publicity, walked the fifty-two miles from London to the nuclear weapons 
factory in Aldermaston, to address the workers. This inspired the DAC to call 
for a mass march from London to Aldermaston over the Easter week-end of 
1958. About two thousand completed the walk. spending the nights in church 
halls and community centres supplied by supporters. 

Lattended the 1958 gathering in Trafalgar Square, with my oldest daugh- 
ter ("Is this your baby?” “No, this is our big gitl: our baby is at home”). She 
wanted to go home but agreed to join the march, riding on my shoulders, as 
far as the next London Underground station. She spotted the LU sign from 
a distance and said, “Toob, Don-don; so | only walked half a mile, a mere 
gesture of solidarity with the marchers. 

‘The CND committee refused to take part in the 1958 Aldermaston march 
(though many of their supporters marched). but seeing its success they yolun- 
teered to organise an Aldermaston march in 1959, adopted (stole?) the Nuclear 
Disarmament symbol designed by Gerald Holtom for the DAG, and reversed 
the direction, Six thousand marched, not from London to Aldermaston to 
address the actual producers, but from Aldermaston to London to impress 
the politicians. In 1958 and in 1959, the marchers walked as a single group 
with a purpose, to be rid of the bomb, But in 1960 or 1961, CND branches 
brought out CND banners, some of which bore the CND slogan, “Labour in 
power minus the Bomb" After that, many different groups carried banners 
proclaiming their different affiliations and opinions. | observed that the num: 
ber marching under the banners of anarchist groups was roughly equal in 
number under the banners of Labour Party branches. 

“The eminent philosopher Bertrand Russell, one of the founders of CND, 
resigned his presidency of CND in 1961 to form the Committee of 100, & 
‘group of eminent scholars who opposed nuclear weapons with campaign of 
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Civil disobedience, remembered for demonstrations in which large numbers 
of people sat down in the street, obstructing the traffic. In 1961, at the age of 
seventy-nine, Russell was imprisoned for one week. The prison governor said 
he was honoured to have him as a guest. 

The government prepared for nuclear war by ordering the prepara- 
tion of large, well-stocked, underground bunkers called Regional Seats of 
Government, where government ministers, military generals, and other 
bigwigs could shelter until the air above ground was clear of nuclear fall- 
‘out—they could tolerate massive destruction and death but not anarchy. They 
were meant to be secret, but they were not locked, and in 1963 Mike Randle, 





a Peace News journalist, was able to inspect one of them, Spies for Peace, 
an anarchist-pacifist group, published a report on the RSGs using a stencil 
duplicator. It was copied by many other groups on many other duplicators, 
so the police were unable to identify the original authors, and industriously 
distributed to the Aldermaston marchers, who numbered about 150,000, by 
wn the marching columns with prams and wheel 





people walking up and di 





barrows full of the leaflets. 





The Woolwicher. no. 1, Woolwich Borough Council, 1964. 


The location of the known RSG was near the route of the Aldermaston 
inst the express orders of CND 
organisers, went to visit it. This was reported in all the media, but publi: 
cation of the RSG's location was prohibited by government order. I drew a 
group of men puzzling over newspapers, with a scholarly-looking chap say- 
ing, “According to all the French, German, American, Russian, and Chinese 
papers, it’s at Warren Row, near Wargrave"—no mention of what “it” was, so 
the prohibition was not contravened. The cartoon, published by Peace News, 


march, and a large group of marchers, a 
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was broadcast on BBC television, with the place names blacked out on visic 
and bleeped out on sound. Shrieks of hostility were making the government 
look ridiculous, until Prime Minister Harold Macmillan returned from a trip 
abroad and put a stop to them. 

In 1964, the Labour Party was elected to office. American President 
Lyndon B. Johnson let it slip that the Labour leader Harold Wilson had 
assured him that Labour would keep the bomb if elected. Wilson hotly 
denied this, declaring, "We had totally reserved our position? which CND 
took to mean that a Labour government would not keep the bomb. Of course 
they kept it. Canon Collins, the Anglican priest who was Chairman of CND, 
wrote an article in the Spectator expressing utter devastation. Until then, 1 
had thought him a cynical politician. 
movement for Labour, whatever Labour did. I felt quite sorry for the self 
deluded twit 

Open access to books in public libraries 
among the shelves, deciding which books th 
‘ordinary, but more ablishment of the Mb 

Public libraries existed in the American colonies in the seventeenth cen 
tury, and were set up by British Acts of Parliament, for England in 1850 and 
in 1883 for Scotland, But the 
bookshelves were closed and 
the public had to consult the 
catalogues and fill out forms 
for the library staff, who would 
fetch the book from the store 
Most British libraries used the 
Cotgreave Indicator, a stack of 
tiny ledgers, three inches by 
one inch, with the book num: 
ber in different colours at each 
end. If the book was in store, 
the blue end faced outwards; 
if it was out, the red end was 
shown, 

‘The open shelving system 
was introduced in America 
in 1879 (in Pawtucket, RI), 
and in Britain in 1894, At the 
Belfast Library Conference in 
1894, James Duff Brown, the 








intent on enlisting the Ban-the-Bomb 


letting people wander 
want to borrow or read, is now 











scent than the e ries themselves 








Nigel Barley, The innocent Anthropologist, British 
Museum Publications, 19% 
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librarian of Clerkenwell, London, read a paper on “Liberty for readers to help 
themselves,’ in which he disclosed that he had already introduced the open 
shelf system. To his surprise, the fur flew. He was denounced as “a crank, 
with a very disturbing capacity for foisting his cranks on the public’ “an anar- 
erkenwell? and av 





lain who chose to 





chist .. in his eave of library chaos at Cl 
Ignore the well-known fact “that to give the public opportunity for undetected 
theft is to demoralize it 

Statistics may be unreliable, because a librarian may preserve professional 
or civic pride by listing stolen books as discarded or withdrawn, But for what 
theyare worth, a comparative study of reported thefts in 1907 showed between 
0.2 and 53 volumes per year stolen from closed libraries, and between 8 and 
42 from open-access libraries, so the difference was not significant. Open 
access is much cheaper to run, and so became the rule, Cotgreave Indicators 
were bought by breweries and used for recording the whereabouts of barrels. 
James Duff Brown would not have admitted to being an anarchist, but he was 
commended by Peter Kropotkin in Freedom for proving that ordinary people 
have enough good sense to cope with a free-access situation, 

The National Health Service in Britain is paid for by taxpayers 
Via the Ministry of Health (and its devolved offshoots), and there are those 
who argue that ent institution, 
Anarchists themselves, however, are mostly in favour of it, because it partly 
frees sick people from the coercion of poverty. When it was introduced, it was 











archists ought to oppose 





(as a govern 





denounced on the ground that providing something free to all would provoke 
theft. And like the open shelf system in libraries, it provides evidence that 
ordinary people can manage freedom. 

In the United States, individual patients must pay for treatment, except 
ies, Yet the amount of US. taxes spent on medical services is 
more, per head of the population, than the amount of UK taxes spent on 
the NHS. And medical care in the US. is poor, with an infant mortality rate 
higher than that of any other 
cheaper, when the sick poor do not have to wait until their illnesses become 
emergencies. 








merger 








eloped country. Medical services work out 





My fifteen minutes of fam 
The Challenor case 

ANDY WARHOL ONCE SAID, “IN THE FUTURE, EVERYONE WILL BE WORLD: 
famous for fifteen minutes” My fifteen minutes of fame occurred more than 
fifty years in the past. Its fiftieth anniversary is celebrated in a strip cartoon, 
published in Peace News in July 2073. Nearer the time I wrote an article about 
it, “I've Dislodged a Bit of Brick? published in Anarchy 36, February 1964. 
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On Tuesday 9 July 1963, King Paul and Queen Frederica of the Hellenes 
Were on a State Visit to London, provoking a demonstration by pacilists, 
nuclear disarmers, Communists, militant Christians, Cypriot nationalists 
Greek left-wingers, anarchists, and others. 1 was among th 
inst the murder of Grigoris Lambrakis, a member of the Greek parliament. 
by Fascists acting as police auxiliaries. Others were demonstrating about the 
brutal suppression of Greek anti-bomb 
prisoners sixteen years after the civil war, Queen Fred's membership of the 
Hitler Youth, Queen Fred's support of 3 Greek party try 
British colony of Cyprus, the expense of State Visits, the nastiness of States, 





a, protesting 








archers, the retention of political 


to take over the 





and what-have-you, 





The Queen of Britain and her 
Peace News, 12 July 1963. 





But for all their variety of causes, the demonstrators were not numerous, 
Three thousand at the most, well outnumbered by the five thousand or more 
police whose leave had been stopped for the occasion. We demonstrators set 


‘out from Trafalgar Square to march along the Mall to Buckingham Palace and. 





hold a silent vigil. But the ceremonial gates of the Mall were closed against us, 
so we marched along Whitehall to the Cenotaph and held a noisy vigil. Some 





reached the Palace after all, using alternative routes. 
‘On Wednesday, it was my turn to stay at home, babysitting, while Irene 


joined the demonstration, as the Royal Party went to the Aldwych Theatre 





This time no attempt was made to keep demonstrators away, and the police 
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"I've dislodged a bit of brick.” 
Peace News, 16 August 1963. 
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found no difficulty in controlling, 
them. The King and Queen of 
Greece and the Queen and Prince 
Consort of Britain appeared 
together in public and were roundly 
booed. Queen Elizabeth appeared 
startled, so at the next appearance 
‘Queen Fred was on her own, strid- 
ing confidently through the boos, 
then Queen Elizabeth appeared on 
her own and was booed with loud 
enthusiasm, 

At about midnight the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Brooke called 
«a press conference. Mr, Brooke had 
earlier been Paymaster General, 
responsible for refusing pay rises to 
the lowest of government servants, 
and earned a reputation for unsym: 
pathetic lack of emotion, On this 
‘occasion, however, he was reported 
in the Daily Express (10 July 1963), 
to be red-faced and trembling 
“The Queen of England was booed 
tonight” he said, “and 1 am furious.” 
He went on to call on loyal citizens 
to “show contempt” for demon- 
strators. No doubt it was his fury 
which decided the police, when the 
Royal Party visited Claridge's Hotel 
on ‘Thursday 11 July, to move all 
demonstrators well out of booing 
range. Some individual police also 
answered his call to show contempt 

At about nine o'clock on that 
evening, I was captured by a big, 
stocky, flat-nosed man with a dark 
suit, boots, and a short-back-and- 
sides haircut. Lines of policemen, 
shoulder to shoulder across the 














Width of the road, were trying to clear a huge area surrounding Claridge’s 
of all but police and a few press photographers, and I was trying to find a 
way past them, carrying a sheet of paper on which was written “Lambrakis 
RIP" A briefing by the organisers of the demonstration, the Committee of 100, 
instructed demonstrators who were stopped to sit down, but 1 saw no point 
in a sit-down demonstration, out of sight of those for who it was intended. 1 
‘was walking along side streets, seeking a way through to Claridge’s, so that 
J could be standing silently, holding my innocuous paper banner, when the 
Royal Party arrived 

Peter and Ann, young people whom I knew quite well, happened to be 
walking in the same direction, and the three of us were somehow left behind 
by two separate police cordons. I believe that at one point we were the only 
people without police permits who could actually see Claridge’s doorway. Of 
course we were moved on, and about nine oelock we were emerging from 
South Molton Passage into South Molton Lane, still within the cleared area 
but well away from Claridge’s. A group of uniformed policemen stopped us, 
and one of them was serutinising my paper when four plainclothes men came 
and took it off him. I waited until they had all read it, and then said politely, 
*Can Lhave my banner back?” 

‘The big man with the short-back-and-sides stepped forward. "Can you 
have your what back?" 

“My banner” 

He smiled. “You're fucking nicked, my old beauty” he said and gave me a 
hefty clout on the ear. Then he grabbed me by the collar, thrusting his knuck: 
les into my skull, and frog-marched me off towards Claridge’s 

"Please, officer’ I protested, “I'm coming quietly” 

“Don't say please to me, my old darling, I've gota stone heart” 

Nearby was a busload of uniformed police. The big man and I sat in an 
‘empty double seat, waiting for the driver. The three men in plain clothes, who 
had been with him when he captured me, walked past, and he ealled out to 
‘one of them, "Haven't you got yourself a prisoner yet, Ginger? Cor, you are 
slow” 

“Three young men were being politely told by some uniformed police, 
‘we know you need to get through to number one. Ifyou just go off for 

‘The big man shouted, “Nick ‘em! 

“The bus driver had not arrived after a few minutes, so the big man marched 
me toa van full of uniformed police, this time standing, As the big man threw 
‘me, in | collided with a policeman’s back and fell to the floor. The big man said 
“That's the best place for you, isnt it?” 

“Ifyou say so, sir” No point in arguing. 




















” 








The van drove slowly through long lines of police barriers and jeering 
demonstrators. A gir’s voice called out “Will you give us a lift?” 

The b 1ed out of the van and shouted with joy, "Yeah, right 
under the bleeding chops! 

At the police tation he pushed me up the outside steps to the back porch. 
man in a grey suit was waiting there. There were flights of stairs 
up and down, and a corridor: | opened my mouth to ask which way T should 
go. The big man behind me roared, “Gerrup them stairs” and wham! A great 
clout on the ear knocked me to the floor. The man in grey winced and looked 
disapproving, and I decided with relief that if I did not try to fight back, he 











would not join in. But he did not say anything. 

I got up them stairs as quickly as | could, At the top was a landing, and 
another flight of stairs. Wham! “Gerrup them stairs? and at the top of those 
stairs another landing. 

And so on, When I returned to the st 
to find that there were only three flights of stairs up to the charge room on 
the first floor. As Ir e flights of stairs. I 
suppose I must have been confused by concussion. 

Entering the charge room the big man called out, “I've got a desperate one 
ofa detention room (a 
marched me in, and 


nin Dec 





nber, L was surprised 





embered it, we went u 








here’ which someone took as a signal to open the do 
temporary holding cell without a bed or a chair). He fre 
the door was locked on the pair of us. 


alg 


‘Scissor Bill,” The Syndicalist, July 1962. 














He pushed his face into mine and breathed hard, Not as bad an experience 
as it might have been. No alcohol, tobacco, or onions discernible on his breath, 
Boo the Queen, would you?” he snarled. 
oF I said quickly, “not at all” I had been at home babysitting when the 


Queen was booed. 
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“Eh?” He seemed disappointed. “But you sympathise with ‘em, don't you?” 

“No L expected the usual charge against arrested demonstrators, that of 
assaulting police, so I thought, et him beat me up and accuse me of attacking 
him, but I would not cooperate. 

But he did not beat me up. Just three more clouts to the head, which 1 
hardly felt after all the clouts on the stairs. 

“There you are, my old darling” he smiled paternally. “Have that with me. 
And just to make sure we haven't forgotten it ..” He took from his pocket a 
sctewed-up newspaper, which he opened with a flourish. Inside was a piece of 
broken brick. His smile widened, “There you are, my old beauty. Carrying an 
offensive weapon. You can get two years for that” He knocked on the inside of 
the door, and was let out, back into the charge room. 

My chances looked slim. The word of a policeman, or perhaps two or 
three policemen, against the word of a demonstrator. I suppose most people 
in such circumstances would take what comfort they can from their beliefs, 
and as a Stirnerite anarchist 1 am no exception. “I do not surrender to you 
‘wrote Stimer, “L only wait. When I can come at you I will: and meanwhile, if] 
can find any weakness in you, | will draw it to your attention’ 

Teaned against the door and listened. My captor’s voice was describing, 
in courtroom style, how he had stopped someone in the street and taken a 
piece of brick from his pocket. Odd, I thought, that he should be laying a 
formal charge against me in my absenc 
story a second time, and then a third time. If my sore ears were not deceiving 
me, the only explanation I could think of was that he was rehearsing his lines! 
The true explanation, that he was charging three other demonstrators with 
the same offence, did not occur to me at the time. 

Hope began to dawn. Only a week or so before, 1 had finished read- 
ing Science and the Detection of Crime by C.R.M. Cuthbert, sometime 
‘Superintenclent of the Metropolitan Police Laboratory. Most of this book is 
about Locard’s exchange principle: “Every contact leaves its trace” 

A brick ina pocket would surely leave a trace of brick dust, and there had 
never been a brick in my pocket. If the man persisted in his story that he had 
found one there, and if nobody put one there, and if I could prove that this 
‘was the suit in which I had been arrested, and if could get it examined by the 
Metropolitan Police Laboratory before I had a chance to clean the pockets, 
then I might have a defence. 

‘After some time the big man took me to be formally charged. ‘The desk 
officer is usually a sergeant, but this one was wearing an inspector's uniform. 
"Yours, sir?" the inspector asked. Sir, from an inspector! So what was the 
rank, I wondered, of the man who had arrested me? I was asked to sign a 











‘After a pause, he recited the same 
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= list of articles taken from me, 

b which included "portion of brick” 
I said, “I'm not signing that! 1 
was scared, but all they did was 
to write “Refuses to sign” on the 
paper 

My arrest looked more vio- 
lent than it felt, The big man put 
out his hand to grab the front of 
my coat, and Peter and Ann mis- 
takenly thought he had punched 
me in the stomach. They asked 
the uniformed police who had 
witnessed it whether they were 
not going to do anything about 
it, and tried but failed to take 
their badge numbers, then tele 
phoned Irene and told her that 
Thad been arrested. Irene tele- 
phoned several police stations 
and found out that I was at West 
nd Central. An officer told her 
that I was still being questioned 
and would be home later. She 
telephoned several more times 
until, at 2:30 am, she was told 
that I was still being questioned 
and would be home when they finished, and her continual telephoning 
would not 

In fact, Uhad been put in cell before midnight. 

On Friday morning Irene telephoned Peter and Ann, who now told her 
that when I was arrested, I had been clobbered. She then telephoned the 
National Couneil for Civil Liberties (NCCL, these days called Liberty), where 
the General Secretary, Martin Ennals, told her that he { would be going that 
morning to Marlborough Street magistrates’ court with a solicitor, and had 





Drawing by Donald Rooum from a photograph by 
Ferdinand Kayser, Anarchy 36, February 1964. 





it any earlier. 





Peter and Ann went to Marlborough Street police court, prepared to 
act as witnesses, and found that my name did not appear on the list of cases 
(another aciministrative error). The nest time Irene heard of me was on Friday 
afternoon, when a solicitor telephoned to ask her to bring a change of clothes 
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for me, as he would need to take charge of the suit I was wearing. She did not 





know what I was charged with, only that I had been clobbered. 





(On the mornin 





of Friday 12 July, 1 was taken in a partitioned prison van 


to Marlborough 





eet court and put in a holding cell with a tramp, two men 
with hangovers,a man of African appearance in a London Transport uniform, 
and a young man of Greek appearance wea 





lear Disarmament badge 
The London Transport man was Sydney Padmore. He had a swollen 

bleeding lip which he told us resulted from a thump by one Detective Sergeant 

Challenor, who had arrested him when he kept an appointment at West End 

Central for a peaceful interview. I asked Mr. Padmore whether Detective 

Se 

ets as “my old darling” Mr. Padmore agreed, so now I knew the name of my 
\gonist 


The young bloke's name was John “Lucky” Apostolou. He was seventeen. 





nt Challenor was a big man with a flat nose, who addressed prison: 





He had been on the demonstration, walking along Brooke Street with two 
boys he did not know, when they were 
100 sitedown di 


et go without their identities being checked, so it was possible to give a false 


Il arrested. At recent Committee of 








onstrations, people charged with traffic offences had been 


name and address, and get off scot- free. Apostolou gave a false name, expect 


ing to be charged with He an 











with him were taken, one at a time, to a room where they were searched, 
ny 
panions’ possessions. He said, “L 
didn't know they had bricks on ‘em, 
and the big, flat-nosed man said, 
The t 
boy." ‘The 





ystolou, coming last, was appalled to see piec 





rick among his com: 





yest brick for the biggest 








other policemen laughed, 
delighted by the joke. 

When Apostolou was told that 
he could not be released until his 
name and address had been checked, 
he gave them his + 
Nevertheless they refused him bail 
even though the father of one of 





details, 


the other boys had offered to stand 
surety. He was released into his 
mother's custody on Sunday, after 
three nights in Ashford prison 





In the prisoners’ waiti 
behind the magistrates’ court 





The Spectator, 4 September 1964. 
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although T was not on any case list, I was found by the solicitor from the 
NCCL, Stanley Clinton-Davis. I told him I wanted to fight the case and needed 
a remand to get my pockets examined. He said this might mean a remand in 
custody. Mr. Robey, the Stipendiary Magistrate before whom I would appear, 
had been refusing bail to demonstrators. Assuming I was bailed, however, | 
\was to go straight to his office and remain under his surveillance until I could 
surrender my suit to him. 

almost burst into tears with relief. No need to get my pockets examined, 
‘or to speak to the magistrate, except to plead not guilty, Mr. Clinton-Davis 
would see to everything, and I could relax and be miserable. He also agreed to 
take on Apostolou's case. 

Apostolou and I had been kept in custody all night, so Mr, Robey asked 
Me. Challenor if he knew of any reason why we should not be bailed. Challenor 
said he could find out “in one second” Half an hour later we were back in 
court, and Challenor began, “As for the first defendant, Ruin, he should have 
been bailed last night, The fact that it wasn’t was a mistake, and it was my fault 
‘entirely. [told the station officer .. The magistrate shut him up. 

We were both bailed until 25 July. The Clerk of the Court followed us into 
the Warrant Office to change the date, as 25 July would be in the middle of 
DS Challenor's annual leave and “we wouldn't want to spoil a man’s holiday, 
would we?” The date was brought forward to Friday 19 July. 

[literally ran to the solicitor’ office, not giving myself time to clean the 
pockets of my suit. Mr. Clinton-Davis telephoned Irene, asking her to bring a 
change of clothes for me. He did not say why, and all she knew was what she 
had heard from Peter, that I had been clobbered when arrested. She came with 
our two youngest children, bringing my other suit and looking very worried. 

Itis written in Science and the Detection of Crime that at the Metropolitan 
Police Laboratory, “Case work is never refused for the defence, and much 
valuable work is constantly being done which favours the accused. ... The 
fact that the police use the facilities much more than the defence is probably 
due to the fact that the police are more aware of the benefits that ean be 
derived from forensic science laboratories than are some members of the 








legal profession” 

But there was a better reason, as Mr. Clinton-Davis learned when he 
telephoned to ask. The Laboratory could only be accessed by the police, spe- 
cifically by the prosecuting officer. To get my suit pockets examined for brick 
dist, the solicitor would have to hand my suit to DS Challenor, with a note 
‘of what was required. Mr. Clinton-Davis telephoned a pathologist he knew, 
to ask for help in finding a forensic scientist not bound to the police, and was 
advised to lodge my suit for safekeeping in a pathology lab. 


mh 





The freelance forensic 
scientist who was found, 
‘Mr. Ferdinand Kayser, was 
familiar with the High Court 
and Chancery divisions but 
had never given evidence 
ina criminal court. He had 
been the full-time forensic 
scientist of the Gillette 








blade company, working on 
patent law cases. He exam- 
ts through a 
microscope and said he could 





ined my poe 


not take the case because he 
could not see any brick dust 
He thought he was being 
retained for the prosecution 
Mr. Kayser was also “Rugby foot 
available to testify for other YU Sevieve I 
accused, including two who 
\Were supported by the Legal Aid fund. But there is no L 
ina police 









all was invented ...." John Radford, Don’t 
reen Press, 2007, 


gal Aid for a barrister 





wart, I was in Mr; Clinton- Davis's office w 
barrister he chose, Mr. Micky 





on he telephoned the 


1 Sherrard. The barrister asked iff could afford 





‘barrister, and the solicitor said, “Oh yes, he gets twelve hundred a year” 
Because it took time to find a forensic scientist, the defence case would 
not be ready by 19 July. Mr. Clinton-Davis informed the police of our need for 
an adjournment, and I was told I w 
the solicitor’s office, simply to ask for an adjournment. But the police replied 





ild be going to court with a junior from 


that the prosecution case was ready whether the defence was ready or not, 
and the case would go ahead. So there we all were on the nineteenth, solicitor, 
id Ann. 

Mr. Robey was not sitting that day, so the case wa 


barrister, forensic scientist, and witnesses Peter 








be heard by another 
magistrate, Mr. Gradwell. The lawyers, familiar with the courts, thought this 
‘would improve my chance of acquittal, but I was worried. Ihad been up before 
Mr. Gradwell before, after a sit-down protest, and found guilty of obstructing 
traffic, maximum penalty two pounds. He had imposed a fine of two pounds, 
plus seven guineas court costs (a guinea was worth £1.05) 

1 was waiting my turn in the prisoners’ room next to the courtroom, and 
heard a voice say, ‘DS Challenor?” to which another voice replied, “He'sat the 
Ole Bailey." I told the solicitor what I had 





yeard, a 





next thing I knew, an 


B 








official was shouting “Rooum! Rooum!” and Iwas rushed to the dock, pushing 


aside an alleged shoplifter who was next in the queue. My barrister was well 





into furious in nd when we arrive with our army of witnesses, 





the prosecution does n 





appear! 
Challenor arrived before any of my party had left, but too late. The case 


was adjourned until § August 








Before that, during the first week of August the first of the “brick cases” 


\was tried in court, that of John Ryall, Ronald Ryall, Colin Derwin, and Richard 





Fear: They had not been part of the demonstration. They lived near Claridge’s 
Hotel, and were on their way from the Ryalls’ home to Derwin's home when 
they were stopped by police. and politely asked to go somewhere else for a 
couple of hours. That was when DS Challenor shouted, “Nick ‘em!" They had 
been peacefully on their way to somewhere else, when they were arrested by 
Constables Battes, Oakey, and Goldsmith and charged with carrying pieces of 


brick, not in their pockets, but in their hands. Fear was referred to a juvenile 








court, and the others were fined five po 


YOU PAID FOR MATERIALIZATION. 
YOU GOT MATERIALIZATION. 
NOBODY NEVER SAID NOTHING 
ABOUT NO PARTICULAR SIZE. 


Titania's Curse, Slab: e/Missive Device, 1990, 
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Regina v. Rooum. The Queen versus me. 

ON 8 AUGUST 1963, BEFORE WE WERE CALLED INTO COURT, DS CHALLENOR 
gave me a smile and asked, “Are you ready for the fight 
to compete ina friendly game, L asked him if he had had a good holiday. “Yes, 
he said, “I did a lot of mountain-climbing” 

In the charge room after my arrest, the story he had told to the inspector 
was that he passed me talking to some girls and heard me say, "He doesn't 
look like a policeman to me” One of the girls had said, “You want to be careful 
With that thing in your pocket” He had quickly put his hand in my pocket and 
pulled out a piece of brick: 

‘The story he told in court was different. He had heard me say, “I don't care. 
‘They shouldn't push us around like that. I will throw my stone, not in revenge, 
but in demonstration of my ideals.” He had announced that he was a police 
officer and asked if had a stone, and I had said, “Take it if you will, but you 
must take all the stones in London to arrest me. Down with the Monarchy!” 
So he had arrested me and taken me to a police vehicle, where he had taken a 
piece of brick from my pocket. 

Two stories, but common to both was that he had taken the brick from my 
pocket—the most important detail. My de! 

Mr, Sherrard started the cross-questions by asking if Mr. Challenor was 
familiar with Locard's principle. Of course he was, and he explained it cheer: 
fully, a8 an aid for police, discovering the perpetrators of crimes, 


as if we were about 














Had he arrested anyone else on the day he arrested me? Yes, he had 
attested a boy called Hill 

"Were you involved in the arrest of Ede?” 

“Hill, L arrested” 

‘Were you involved in the arrest of Ede?” 
The boy I arrested was Hill” 

"Were you involved in the arrest of Ede?” 

"Well, L was involved in it, but 

“Thank you.” 

The magistrate said, “Ede, was that the chap who was here this morning? 

“No, sir, that was Apostolou.” I do not suppose Mr, Robey would have 
allowed anyone of lesser rank than a barrister to keep repeating the same 
question. Three new names had been introduced, and Challenor was already 
looking like the defendant. 

Prosecuting counsel, tricked into the role of defender, introduced the 
‘question of character. How long had Mr. Challenor been in the police force? 
Twelve years, And how long a detective sergeant? Two years. And would he 
jeopardise his whole career for the sake of a case like this? No. 








First witness for the defence was me, After Mr. Sherrard had put me 
through my story, prosecuting counsel asked why Challenor should bring this 
prosecution if it wasnt true. I didn't know, But I must have given the question 
some consideration? Well, | said carefully, | had heard the expression “an offi- 
cer had such-and-stich a prosecution to his credit”—not that I knew what it 
meant—and he had said, “Boo the Queen, would you?” which suggested that he 
suspected me of disagreeing with his politics, And were these the only reasons? 
‘They were all I could think of Surely they were pretty thin reasons for spending 
so much time on such a paltry case? Yes, but I couldnt think of any others, 

You're against the police, aren't you?” I did not answer this question. I 
just said that the few policemen I knew personally were all splendid men. “Did 
you boo the Queen, by the way?” I looked affronted and said, “Certainly not!” 

It was now one o'clock, and Me. Robey wanted to adjourn the case for 
another month. Mr. Sherrard wanted it adjourned until after lunch, Mr. Robey 
asked the Clerk of the Court what was scheduled for the afternoon, and the 
Clerk said, “Only an application, which I estimate will take you between twen- 
Ly-five and thirty-five seconds? 

‘One more case, to be completed before lunch, was of an old man with no 
laces in his shoes, who had pleaded guilty to stealing two books from a library 
Mr Robey sentenced him to six months in prison. 

First witnesses after lunch were Ann and Peter, cross-questioned by a 
new prosecution counsel, much younger than the one who had appeared in 
the morning, Was Ann suggesting that an officer had struck me in the public 
street, before witnesses, for no reason at all? “I'm not just suggesting it, I'm 
stating it as a fact But they worried no one. ‘The word of three self-confessed 
demonstrators, against the word of a respected police officer, would leave the 
magistrate with no questions apart from what sentence to impose. 

Mr, Kayser was the essential witness, Mr. Sherrard began by asking him 
to list his main qualifications, not all of them, just the most important. Mr. 
Kayser listed two or three, then Me. Sherrard put a lot more qualifications 
to him, one at a time, making him sound even more learned and prestigious, 

He had examined all the pieces of brick produced in evidence on 23 July 
and found that the one labelled “prisoner's property Roum” exactly fitted the 
‘one labelled “prisoner's property Ede” So that was why Mr. Sherrard was so 
insistent that Challenor had been involved in Ede’s arrest. But that was less 
important than other points in Mr, Kayser’s testimony. 

A piece of broken brick, the size of the one produced in evidence, could 
‘not have been in my pocket without scratching and stretching the material of 
the lining, and thorough microscopic examination had disclosed no scratches 
or strains in any of the pockets, 

















Broken brick is friable, 
meaning that the surface 
is easy to detach. When 
he had examined the piece 
produced in evidence, on 16 
July, he had put it on a piece 
of paper to trace round it as 
4 note of its size. When he 
lifted it, the paper was cov 

cred in bits of brick, ranging 
in size from microscopic 
to more than a millimetre 
across. It would have been 
much more friable on 11 July 
when f was arrested, and it 
would be much less friable 
now, on 8 August, when the 
surface had had more time 
to settle, It was inconceiv 

able that it could have been 
In my pocket without leaving 
bits, which could only have 
been removed by thoroughly 
brushing with somethin 
ful vacuum cleaner 

Mr. Kayser looked reproachfully in my direction and said that my pockets 
‘had not been cleaned for a very long time. He produced a box of little glass 
tubes, one for each pocket, each full of fluff, fragments of paper, and seeds, 
‘The court usher walked across to bring one of the tubes of muck to Counsel 
for the Prosecution, wha took a deep breath and scrutinised it carefully. “And 
is this... er, is this all you got from a pocket?” 

“No, that’s a sample. I could have got two pounds? Counsel for the 
Prosecution opened his mouth as if to ask another question, then shut his 
mouth and sat down, 

Mr. Sherrard’s long, impressive address for the defence included, “Sir, 
unless the citizen can rely on the courts to protect him in a situation of this 
kind, then something much worse can happen here than anything they were 
demonstrating about” But it concentrated on two points: the sc 
‘was overwhelming: and to acquit me would not be to say the police were guilty 
of anything but merely to find an element of doubt in the case against me. 








Opera, 1984. 





going over with a power: 





removing everything including the fluff. 





ntific evidence 
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Mr. Robey looked at the piece of brick, picked it up, and touched it with 
his finger. From across the courtroom, we could clearly see fragments falling 
from this now-much-less-friable brick falling onto his desk. Counsel for the 
Prosecution declined the invitation to make a clasing address, Mr. Robey 
asked the Clerk if he could think of any way not to acquit me, and directed 
himself that there was some doubt. Case dismissed. 
That way out, said an official, but Mr. Sherrard was on his feet again, 

Sir, the defendant does not earn much and is not entitled to Legal Aid. He 
had brought counsel and an expert witness to court, not once, but through no 
fault of his own, twice. Could some small grant be made towards his tremen: 
dous expenses? No. 

Mr. Challenor had suffered six counts of appalling bad luck, 

First, quite unexpectedly, Locard's principle was used in an argument for 


the di 


















é t 
all 


AG. Macclonell, “The Cricket Match.” Michael O'Mara (ed), Classics of Humour, 
Constable, 1976. 

















Second, he had selected at random a victim who knew about Locard’s 
principle. 

‘Thied, he had mistakenly kept the vietim in custody all night, preventing 
his clothes from being changed or cleaned of brick dust. 

Fourth, a solicitor had met the vietim before he was bailed and made sure 
his clothes were kept safe for use in evidence. 

Fifth, the solicitor had searched the world to find a respected, but inde- 
pendent, forensic scientist. 

Sixth, the defendant was able to hire a barrister, who would make the 
‘magistrate listen to the defence evidence. 


Too much other news 

THERE WERE REPORTERS AT MY TRIAL ON 8 AUGUST, INCLUDING ONE FROM 
the Press Association and one from the fiercely anti-demonstration, royalist 
Daily Sketch, but the case was squeezed out of the news media. On the very 
‘same day, a railway train full of millions of used banknotes was stolen ("the 
Great Train Robbery"), the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty had just been signed, 
“National Service” conscription ended, and the Christine Keeler story con- 

cerning a cabinet minister and a teenage prostitute filled pages all that sum- 
mer. Not one of the dailies gave it a mention, nor did any of the Sundays 
(except for a paragraph in Tom Driberg MP's column in the Sunday Citizen). 

Of course Freedom and Peace News carried my story at length. My local 
paper, the Hampstead & Highgate Express covered it well. Michael Frayn 
reported the non-reporting of the case in “What the Papers Say” on Granada 
Television on 22 August, and Mervyn Turner discussed it on Welsh televi- 
lon, in Welsh, The Spectator, for which I drew weekly cartoons, published a 
delightful report headed "Me. Ruin’s Brick” on 13 September. 

It is not unusual for trivial cases to be dismissed because there 
doubt. Challenor was not at all put out. | met him on 4 September at Chelsea 
Juvenile Court, where | would have been a defence witness (the case was not 
called) for Ronald Ede and John Hill, the boys arrested with John Apostolou, 
"Hello! he greeted me cheerily. “How are you, my old darling?" He was col 
lecting names for a football team and asked me if I would like a game. I told 
him I would not care to meet him on a football field, and all the young men 
around him laughed like drains. 

‘Apostolou’s case was heard by Me. Rohey over several sessions, separated 
by adjournments. Mr. Kayser testified that no brick dust was found in his 
pockets, and there were other witnesses who had accompanied him from 
home and seen him being searched. On 17 September, six weeks after my 
acquittal, Mr. Robey directed himself that Constable Battes was a truthful 
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young man, found Apostolon guilty, and fined him ten pounds with ten gui 
25 costs. An appeal was lodged and a date fixed for hearing at a higher court 
‘01122 October, where the police offered no evidence. The verdict was reversed, 
and Apostolou was awarded costs of twenty-five guineas (nominal, paid direct 
to the Le 

The cases against Ede and Hill were adjourned to 9 October, when 
the police offered no evidence. They could not be awarded costs because, 
although they had been arrested and charged, they had not been formally 
prosecuted. The other juvenile, Fear, was acquitted because the prosecuting 
officer, Constable Goldsmith, did not appear. 

L wrote in February 1964, “the planting had been successful {anti-demon- 
ation] journalists and politicians would now be saying, smugly, that police 
pression of demonstrations is fully justified” But I was wrong, No journalist 
or politician had said anything at all when Derwin and the Ryall brothers 
were found guilty, a week before my case was tried. The case was a trivial 
police court case, ignored among those ofall the drunks and prostitutes who 
filled the police courts every morning, My case would also have been ignored, 
except that my cartoons in Peace Ne 
the NCCL and organised a publicity campaigi 

But if had been found guilty, | would have a criminal record, including the 
offence of carrying an offensive weapon, which might have caused complications 
when I applied fora job asa college lecturer, Iwas told that Ede went on to train 
«sa lawyer, another profession in which a criminal record would be unhelpful 

Part of Challenor’s job was to train CID aides (“uniformed men in plain 
clothes” such as Battes, Goldsmith, and Oakey) to qualify as detectives, and 
it seems he was popular among his trainees. | heard them laughing with him, 
and Mike Seabrook, who joined the police after he had left, writes that “all 
the accounts I heard of him from those who remembered him were told with, 

tense admiration and approval” (Coppers: An Inside View of the British 
Police, Harrap, 1987). 

In September, he was sued on my behalf for wrongful arrest, false impris- 
‘onment, malicious prosecution, and assault, In November the police agreed 
to make 














ss were known to some journalists, and 
he 




















ex gratia payment of £500 plus expenses to me, with smaller 
amounts to the other brick cases, and issued a press notice to the effect that 1 
hhad been acquitted, and other cases dropped, but only because of the detective 
sergeant’s mental illness, Mr. Clinton-Davis responded in a press release of his, 
own: “My clients will seriously consider not accepting the ex gratia payments 
Scotland Yard is withdrawn” Out of the £500, 
Iwas able to repay the £153/8s/9d contributed by individuals to my defence 
fund, and make donations to the NCCL, Freedom, and Peace News. 








unless the statement issued by 











FOOLS/ THE EARTHMEN 
HAVE ESCAPED / 

SEARCH THEM OUT 

AND DESTROY THEM/ 








Challenor, Battes, Goldsmith, and Oakey were charged with conspiring 
to pervert the course of justice. Challenor was found unfit to plead and taken 
to a mental hospital. His co-conspirators were found guilty. Goldsmith and 
Oakey were sentenced to four years in prison, and Battes to three years, taking, 
account of his youth. Goldsmith and Oakey appealed against sentence, on 
the ground that that the judge had said he was passing a deterrent sentence, 
and Battes’s youth had nothing to do with deterrence, so their sentences were 
reduced to three years, A letter to the press, signed by several including me, 
said that while of course they must be sacked from the police, sending them 
to prison was @ waste of their lives and of public funds 

For the rest of his life (he died in 2008), Challenor was unable to remem- 
ber the brick cases. As the ghostwriter of his autobiography put it, “The mere 
effort of trying to recall what happened .. . made me physically ill” 

In December, Challenor walked out of hospital and was knocked down by 
a lorry, and reports in the Daily Telegraph and the Times, presumably based 
‘ona police handout, stated that all the brick cases had been dropped because 
of his mental illness. I sent corrections to both newspapers, but to no effect. 





"Hey, Tom, shall we open the windows?” American English intermediate, 
Linguaphone Institute, 1978, 


My own opinion was, and stills, that Challenor was sane and happy when 
he arrested me but later had a nervous breakdown, because he was tunable to 
reconcile his perception of himself as a smart operator with the fact that he 
had made a stupid mistake. 

‘There was a spate of appeals against conviction, on the ground that the 
jury would not have convicted if they had known that DS Challenor was aliat. 
By a rough calculation, twenty-six individuals were acquitted, or had their 
prosecutions dropped, or were “given free pardons” 
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I describe only one of the appeals cases, 
that of Riccardo Pedrini, given a seven-year 
prison sentence for conspiring to demand 
money with menaces. His sentence was 
longer than that of his alleged co-conspira 
tors, because he was thought to be boss of 
the protection racket, His case was already 
in the files of the NCCL, having been 
brought to their attention more than a year 
earlier, by fellow jailbirds convinced thathe 3. Put a bell on your cat to give birds 
was innocent. a chance. 

Ten Top Tips for Wildlife leaflet, 
Environment Trust, 2004 





Contemporary with the Challenor case 
were three deaths, Steven Ward, accused of 
being Christine Keeler’s pimp, killed him 
self; Herman Woolf, injured in a road accident, was found to be in possession 
of cannabis and taken from hospital to West End C 
he died; one Durkin, who died of injuries sustained during his arrest for being 
drunk, My next cartoon for Peace News was of the police on a pedestal, badly 
damaged by those three deaths, and negligibly damaged by my own case. 





al police station where 








The public inquiry and the James Report 

Henry Brooke WAS STILL Home SECRETARY WHEN THE NEW PoLice ACT 
was passed in 1964, and when the first (and so far only) public inquiry under 
the Act took place, from 28 September to 28 November 1964. 

According to David Ennals, General Secretary of NCCL, Mr. Arthur Evan 
James, the judge who conducted the inquiry, was unfailingly ¢ 
lawyers, helpful to the witnesses, good-humoured, benign, and bald, But the 
Report he issued was unfailingly on the side of the police. To suramarise his 
findings briefly, all statements made by police officers were true, except for 
some which were contradicted by other police officers. Mr. Challenor always 
told the truth when he was sane, and all his falsehoods were symptomatic of 
his mental illness. 

“Prior to the month of July 1963 there were no manifestations or symp 
toms which ... could be attributed to mental illness, even by an expert in 
psychological medicine” Nevertheless “I have reached the conclusion . .. that 
Detective Sergeant Challenor suffered the onset of paranoid schizophrenia 
in the month of April or early in the month of May 19637 

In the case of Pedrini et al: “I find the fact to be that __ . Police Constable 
‘Wells discovered in the inside pocket of Me. Pedrint’s overcoat a p 
tubing which Mr. Pedrini had in his pocket at the time of his arrest. | find the 
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fact to be that on searching Mr. Cheeseman... Police Constable Legge found 
in his pocket a flick knife which Mr. Cheeseman had in his possession at the 
time of his arrest. I reject as false the testimony of Mr. Pedrini that Detective 
Sergeant Challenor produced the iron tube to him in a cell saying, “That's 


yours! ... [reject the evidence of Mr. Cheeseman: 
In the case of Pink et al: "Iam convinced that Detective Sergeant Challenor 
found the open razor in the pocket of Mr. Pink when in the motor car, .. 1 





am not satisfied that any we 
Francis or Mr. Bridgeman? 

In the case of King and Silver: “The reliable evidence . .. leaves open the 
ved at Mr. King placing the detonators in his 
cushion and then taking steps to ensure that Detective Sergeant Challenor 
heard . .. [but] points to the conclusion that Detective Sergeant Challenor 
did not place the detonators in the cushion but did make a genuine discovery 


pon was planted on Mr, Pink, Mr, Brown, Mr, 


possibility of a person ag, 





thereof 
id 
ons had been planted: “The terms of reference of the Inquiry did not necessi 


In the case of Rooum et al. where it 





n proved in court that weap- 





tate any findings to be made. have therefore studiously avoided making any 





findings on these questions” 
Itmight be alleged that, while the intention of the expensive public inquiry 
eI 


‘et the public mind at rest” The full transcript of the inquiry was used in an 





Was fo ascertain the facts, the intention of 





1s Report was simply to 


nal Home Office invest 
for seventy-two years. Its conclusions will he revealed to posterity, when all 
who were involved are dead. 


a, which was completed in 1970 and closed 








3, 1990 
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THE BEST JUSTIFICATION 
FOR ABOSS ON EARTH 
1S ABOSS IN HEAVEN, 
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HUMAN NATURE 

1S REASONABLE BUT NOT SAINTLY. 

PEOPLE CAN RUN THEIR OWN LIVES 
‘BUT NOBODY IS FIT TO BE 
BOSS OVER ANYBODY ELSE 
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JOINT EFFORT 
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KINGS AND QUEENS 

USE THE SWINDLE THAT 
NATURE FAVOURS 
SO THAT OPPOSIN 
CAUSE NATURAL 
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1S THE MOST COMMON AND 
SIMPLEST TYPE OF GOVERNMENT. 
OTHER TYPES HAVE EMBELLISHMENTS. 
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NUCLEAR WEAPONS, 

LESSER WEAPONS KILL SUBJECTS 
BUT NUCLEAR WEAPONS PUT THE 
‘BOSSES THEMSELVES AT RISK, 
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PROPERTY. 
‘OF OWNING THINGS 














QUARRELLING 
BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS CAUSES FIGHTS, 
WHICH CAN BE VERY NASTY 


BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS IT CAUSES WARS. 
WHICH ARE ALWAYS CATASTROPHIC, 
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REVOLUTION 
IN THE ANARCHIST SENSE 
MEANS MAKING THE TRANSITION 
FROM A GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 
TOA FREE SOCIETY, 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
OFTEN FIND ANARCHIST IDEAS 
EASIER TO GRASP THAN OLD PEOPLE, 
PROBABLY BECAUSE THEY HAVE HEARD 
LESS GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 
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MAKES PEOPLE OVERSTATE CASES 

ESPECIALLY WHEN TIME IS SHORT. 

BUT | HOPE | HAVE MADE YOU THINK 
ABOUT THE ARGUMENTS 

IN FAVOUR OF GOVERNMENT, 
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Anarchy!!! Opinions differ. But ‘And since 1886, have 
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ABOUT 


DONALD ROOUM, BORN 1928, BECAME AN ANARCHIST IN 1944 AND HAS 
contributed articles to the anarchist paper Freedom since 1947. He studied 
graphic design in Bradford, England, and his cartoons have been published 
in the British press since 1950. His editorial cartoons have appeared in Peace 
News since 1962. His strip series “Wildcat” has appeared in Freedom since 
1980, and “Sprite” in The Skeptic since 1987. In 1963, h 
carrying an offensive weapon, but the prosecuting officer made a mistake in 





was charged with 





planting the evidence, and in working to save his own skin Donald acciden- 
tally initiated the celebrated "Challe 
\ong police officers to discredit nor 





case? which investigated a conspiracy 





a jolent demonstrators, 





Jay KINNEY WAS AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT IN THE UNDERGROUND COMICS 
movement from 1968 through the ‘70s and into the ‘80s, He cofounded the 
romance comic satire Young Lust, founded and edited Anarchy Contics, and 
contributed to numerous other comics. He served as editor of Whole Earth's 





CoEvolution Quarterly before founding Gnosis: A Journal of the Western Inner 
Traditions. His other books have included Hidden Wisdom, The Inner West, 
and The Mat 
comies movement to Ten Years that Shook the City: San Francisco 1968-1978 
(City Lights) 


mic Myth. He reé 
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FRIENDS OF PM 


These are indisputably momentous times—the financial system is melting down 
slobally and the Empire is stumbling. Now mor 
radical ideas 





than ever there is a vital need for 





In the eight years since its founding—and o PM Press has risen 
to the formidable chall ng and distrib 


‘ment for the struggles ahead. With hundreds of 






nge of publis ting knowledge and entertain 








sto date, wo have published an 


Impressive and stimulating array of literature, art, music 





itis, and culture. Using 
every available medium, we've succeeded in connecting those hungry for ideas and 
Information to those putting them into practice. 





Friends of PM allows you to directly help impact. amplify, and revitalize the dis. 
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course and actions of radical writers, flmmake 
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ean help make that happen—and receive every new title au 
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your door once a month—by 
free T-shirt when you sign up. 





ning as a Fri 





Here are your options 
+ $30 a month: Get all 





ks and pamphlets plus 5 all webste 





purchases 

+ $40 a month: Get all PM Press releases (Including CDs and DVDs) plus 50% 
discount on all webstore purchases 

+ $100 a month: Superstar—Eve 
and 50% discount on all webs 


PM 





;chandise, free downloads, 





For those who can't afford $30 oF more a month, we're int 


At $15, $10, and $5, Sustainers get a free PM Press T-shirt 
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Your Visa or Mastercard will be billed once a month, us 
ur efforts succeed in bringing the revolution around. Or the 
Capital makes plastic redundant. Whichever comes first. 
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romain sosuu What Is Anarchism? 


WHAT An Introduction, 2nd Ed. 
Donald Rooum 
Is Editor: Vernon Richards 


ANARCHISM? Foreword: Andrej Grubacic 


$14.95 + ISBN: 978-1-62963-146-2 
Size: 85x5.5 + 160 pages 


Anarchists believe that the point of society is 
to widen the choices of individuals. Anarchism. 
is opposed to states, armies, slavery, the wages 
system, the landlord system, prisons, capitalism, 
bureaucracy, meritocracy, theocracy, revolution. 
ary governments, patriarchy, matriarchy, mona 
chy; oligarchy, and every other kind of coercive 
institution. In other words, anarchism opposes 
government in all its forms 








Enlarged and updated for a modern audience, What Is Anarchisin? has the making of a 
standard reference book. As an introduction to the development of anarchist thought, 
{it will be useful not only to propagandists and proselytizers of anarchism but also to 
twachersand students of political theory, philosophy, sociology, history, and toall who 
‘want to uncover the basic core of anarchism. 








This use(ul compendium, compiled and edited by the late Vernon Richards of Freedom 
Press, with additional selections by Donald Rooum, includes extracts from the work of 
Errico Malatesta, Peter Kropotkin, Max Stier, Emma Goldman, Charlotte Wilson, 
Michael Bakunin, Rudolf Rocker, Alexander Berkman, Colin Ward, Albert Meltzer, 
‘and many others 





Author and Wideat cartoonist Donald Rooum gives context to the selections with in 
troductlons looking at "What Anarchists Believe "How Anarchists Differ” and "What 
Anarchists Do” and provides helpful and humorous illustrations throughout the book. 





“What Is Anarchiso? isa classic. I brings together a marvellous selection of 
inspiring texts with a clear, comprehensive introduction—now updated—to 
provide a brilliant account of the cares, concerns and commitments that 
‘animate anarchist politics and activities of British anarchists since 1945" 
—Ruth Kinna, author of Anarchism: A Beginner's Guide 












Anarchy Comics 
The Complete Collection 





Anarchy Comics: The Complete Collection 
brings together the legendary four issues of 
Anarchy Comics (1978-1986), the underground 
‘comic that melded anarchist polities with a 
punk sensibility, producing a riveting mix of 
satire, revolt, and artistic experimentation, 
‘This international anthology collects the comic 
stories of all thirty contributors from the US.. 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Netherlands, 
Spain, and Canada 





In addition to the complete issues of Anarchy Comics, the anthology features pre- 
viously unpublished work by Jay Kinney and Sharon Rudahl, along with a detailed 
introduction by Kinney, which traces the history of the comic he founded and pro: 
Vides entertaining anecdotes about the process of herding an international crowd of 
anarchistic eats 


Contributors include: Jay Kinney, Yves Frémion, Gerhard Seyfried, Sharon Rudahl 
Steve Stiles, Donald Rooum, Paul Mavrides, Adam Cornford, Spain Rodriguez, 
Melinda Gebbie, Gilbert Shelton, Volny, John Burnham, Cliff Harper, Ruby Ray, Peter 
Pon 1 Trublin, Abo Helm, Steve Lafler, Gary Panter, Greg Irons, Dave 
Marion Lydebrooke, Matt Feazell, Pepe Moreno, Norman Dog, Zorca, R. Diggs 
(Harry Driggs). Harry Robins, and Byron Werner. 














“60's counterculture, supposedly political, mostly concerned itself with 
hedonisim and self-focused individualism, as did the underground comix it 
engendered, Jay Kinney's and Paul Mavrides’ Anarchy Comics, to which all 
the scene's most artistically and politically adventurous creators gravitated, 
was an almost singular exception. Combining a grasp of Anarchy's history 
and principles with a genuinely anarchic and experimental approach ta the 
1m itself, Anarchy Comics represents a blazing pinnacle of what the under- 
ground was, and what it could have been. A brave and brilliant collection” 
Alan Moore, celebrated comic writer and creator of V for Vendetta, 
Watclonen, From Hell, The League of Extraordinary Gentlemen, and nurner- 












‘ous other comics and novels 





The Real Cost of Prisons Comix 
Editor: Lois Ahrens 

Writers: Ellen Miller-Mack, Craig Gilmore, 
Lois Ahrens, Susan Willmarth, and Kevin 
Pyle 

Illustrators: Kevin Pyle, Sabrina Jones, and. 
‘Susan Willmarth 

Introduction: Craig Gilmore and Ruth 
Wilson Gilmore 

$14.95 + ISBN: 978-1-60486-034-4 

Size: 7x10 + 104 pages 


‘One out of every hundred adults in the US. isin 


pe sh course in wh 
drives mass incarceration, the human and com: 
‘unity costs, and how to stop the numbers from 
going even higher. This volume collects the three 
comic books published by the Real Cost of Prisons Project. The stories and statistical 


hed and documented, 


on. This book provides a c 





Information in each comic book are thoroughly 





Prison Town: Paying the Price tells the story of how the financing and site locations of 
prisons affects the people of rural communities in which prison are built, It also tells 
in affects people of urban communities where the 
.ed people come from. 


the story of how mass incarcer 





majority of ineare 





Prisoners of the War on Drugs includes the history of the war on drugs, mandatory 








mees for people of color, sor 





the war on drugs works against women, three strikes laws, obstacles to coming home 


on destabilizes neighborhoods. 





after incarceration, and how mass incarce 





Prisoners of « Hard Life: Women and Their Childre 
rapped by mandatory 


includes stories about women 








and the “costs” of incarceration for women and 









their families. Also included are alternatives to the present system, a glossary, and 


footnotes 


‘Over 125,000 copies of the comic books have been printed and more than 100,000 
have been sent to people who are incarcerated, to theit families, and too 
activists throughout the country. The book inclides a chapter with descriptions of 








haw the comix have been put to use in the work of organizers and activists in prison 
and in the “free world” by ESL teachers, high school teachers, college professors, stu 
dents, and health care providers throughout the country. The demand for the comix 
is constant and the ways in which they are being used is inspiring. 





1 cannot think of a better way to arouse the public to the cruel 
prison system than to make this book widely available’ 
—Howard Zinn 





of the 














“It is not only a work of genius, but of great originality, using outrageous knockabout comedy 

to comey serious ideas. .. . This strangely effective technique of using utter farce to get below 
intellectual defences is successful in getting us to face challenges that no mere politi 

pamphleteering could do. And we anarchists, with our eyes open, must accept that we too can 
be ridiculous in the passionate pursuit of our ideals” —Tony Gibson, Freedom 














Wildcat Anarchist Comies collects the drawings of Donald Rooum, mostly (but by no means entire) 














from the long-running *Widcat™ cartoon series that has been published in the Freedom newspaper since 1980, 
Roum does not just purvey jokes but makes the drawings comical in themselves, “getting the humour inthe ine? 
provoking laughter even in those who do not read the captions or speech balloons. 

The chiet characters n the stip are the Revoting Pussycat, a shor fused anarchist who is furious and shouty, and 


the Free-Range Egghead, an intellectual wtio would tke anarchism to be respectable but sometimes appears 
foolish, Governments, bosses, and authoritarians are presented as butfoons, and quite often so are anarchists, 
This thoughtful and delightful colection includes strips from The Skeptic and many more, all beautifully colored 
for the first time by Jayne Clementson 


The book also includes a lvely autobiographical introduction that discusses Rooum’s role in the 1963 "Challenor 
80, In which a corrupt police ofcer planted a weapon on Rooum at a demonstration, ultimately resulting in 
Rooum's acquit 

Donald Rooum, bo 1928, became an anarchist in 1944 and has contnbuted articles to the anarchist 


paper Freedom since 1947. He studied graphic design in Bradiond, England, and his cartoons have been published 
Inthe British press since 1950. 
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